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The Significance of the Movement for 
Religious Education. 


If one were to ask, “What is the real meaning of the present 
movement for religious education?” the answer would vary with 
one’s occupation and dominant interests. Many persons would re- 
spond that it is an endeavor to improve defective methods in the 
Sunday School. Others would say that it is the expression of a 
desire in some manner to restore to the national educational sys- 
tem the religious factor which has been so largely excluded from 
the state schools. Still others would find the meaning of the 
movement in the needs of the home. They would point out that, 
during the last generation, religious training in the home has un- 
dergone a marked decline, and that our most imperative duty is 
to rebuild family religion. 

But whence comes the impulse that brings together thousands 
of men and women to work out these problems, what spirit mov- 
ing in all accounts for conferences, conventions, literature, and 
organization for religious education? May it not be that this 
is a new revival, beginning with a consciousness of sin, of failure 
and shortcoming at the most vital point in life? Have we not by 
signal instances been reminded of the dismal failure even of the 
highest material prosperity coupled with the greatest intellectual 
acumen, when the moral character is without education in right- 
eousness? Is there not, then, a turning of the people to right- 
eousness, a new realization of the fact and the need of God? Is 
there not in this movement the sign of the increasing vision of 
something deeper in life than all our financial prestige, all the ex- 
ternals of our civilization, and even all that we proudly call 
culture? This is the revival that leads men to seek for righteous- 
ness, that recognizes the need of the training of the conscience and 
the will, that seeks to develop to its highest efficiency every force, 
every faculty and every form of activity that may serve in teach- 


ing us the way of life. ; 
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The Value to the Minister of the Study of 
Religious Education 


REV. AUSTEN K. DE BLOIS, D. D. 
Pastor First Baptist Church, Chicago, Illinois 


The aim of Religious Education is to bring its subjects into 
a vital and co-operative fellowship with God. Religion is life. 
Religious education is a training of the person for communion 
with the highest life. So it ranges all fields. In its discipline, 
it seeks the development of every part of the life, for all life is 
alike sacred. It looks to the achievement of the fully-rounded 
character. 

God intends, and men for the most part expect, that the 
minister shall advocate all that is best in religion and in educa- 
tion. It is sometimes said, however, that while the minister 
was once the most thoroughly educated man in the community, 
he now preaches to many whose advantages, in the way at least 
of general culture, have equaled or surpassed his own. This 
may be true, yet it should not be true in the realm of religion. 
Here he ought still to be master and leader. By all means in his 
power the wide-awake minister keeps himself abreast of the 
most recent thinking in the sphere in which he has his special 
tasks and inspirations. He is also conversant with the educational 
ideals and familiar with the educational methods of the day. In 
a word, he is an earnest student of the literature, the spirit and the 
work of religious education. 

Such study provides a more intelligent conception of the 
importance of thorough religious training. The whole purpose 
of the movement in behalf of religious education is practical. 
Its discipline issues everywhere in a higher form of activity. Its 
trend is also scientific, its methods careful and exact. Now the 
average minister is not altogether in love with such aims or such 
methods. Both his tutelage and his environment have tended to 
foster this dislike. In his class-work he is apt to preach, rather 
than to “draw out”, develop, and incite to independent study and 
research. He is not altogether satisfied with the work of his 
Sunday school teachers, but he is impotent in the presence of the 
faults he sees. He follows the laissez-faire principle, fondly hop- 
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ing that everything will work together for good. He is a man 
of faith rather than a man of facts, and so he believes that Prov- 
idence will over-rule unworthful teaching and cause it to con- 
tribute somehow to His glory. He finds many bright young con- 
verts fall by the way but he is unable to check the indifference 
that gradually chills their ardor. The minister expected too 
much. They could not grow without the means of growth. He 
expected that all the laws of educational nurture could be dis- 
regarded without risk or damage. He expected the sapling to 
flourish and wax mighty without water or sunlight. 

Such a preacher has not grasped the idea that inefficient or 
shallow training is disgraceful to the church and dishonoring to 
God. Worse than all this, he is often content with his ignorance. 
Such an attitude is perilous. No minister who has felt the im- 
pulse of modern methods in child-study, Bible-study and teacher- 
training, can be content with conditions as they are. He feels a 
divine unrest. He understands that second-rate methods in 
church and Sunday School cannot build first-rate character or 
produce first-rate Christians. He appreciates the fact that the best 
training is none too good, and that thorough trainin= is essential 
to future power. He sees clearly that the sins of adult humanity, 
the sins of personal and corporate life, are not due to natural 
perversity ‘and depravity so much as to lack of ethical and relig- 
ious education in the public schools and elsewhere. He finds a 
clue which leads him down to ground principles. The conviction 
deepens within him that the need of the hour is the interpenetra- 
tion of all educational processes by the spirit of religion, and the 
invigoration of religious instruction by the use of the best educa- 
tional methods. 

Also the study of religious education gives to the minister a 
broader and more accurate idea of his own duty as an educator. 
Today the pulpit orator is ornamental rather than useful. It is 
well to impress a congregation; it is better to develop Christian 
character in the units which compose that congregation. If the 
minister does not know how to teach, he had better begin learn- 
ing todav. In his nrivate study. his preaching and his manage- 
ment of church affairs, the minister who wins large and perma- 
nent results has always before him the educational idea. It is 
easy to subordinate this function. It is easy to claim apparent 
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success on the score of many conversions, large audiences, and a 
glittering array of organizations. These criteria are superficial. 
The man of conscience must go deeper. He must develop, enrich, 
establish the religious life of his people. He must be an educator. 
The local church over which he presides should be not only a 
creator of evangelistic fervors, but a centre of educational activ- 
ities. The pastor must, in most instances, direct these activities. 
If he does not accept this responsibility, one half of the necessary 
work of his church will remain undone. He cannot, by crowds 
or enthusiasm or sensational devices, make up for such deficiency. 
Sooner or later the weakness will appear. 


There is, perhaps, no field of intellectual activity in which 
more inspiring and effective work has been done through recent 
years than in that of religious education. The literature al- 
ready put forth is of the most stimulating and thought-promoting 
character. It is remarkable alike for its avoidance of technical 
phraseology and for its practical suggestiveness. It touches life 
at every point. It has movement, vision, power. It is rich and 
helpful to the minister. Yet its very character enjoins him to 
independent thinking, not to blind discipleship. He must be free 
in his search for truth, and free in his interpretation of truth. 
He has a privilege of intellectual leadership which is tremendous. 
He must speak to others, and train others, out of the experiences 
and convictions of his own inmost soul, led only and always by 
the Spirit of God. 


In the matter of methods the literature just mentioned is 
exceedingly valuable. In its study and in the assimilation and 
development of its teachings, the minister receives new energy and 
quickening. He finds opportunity, in conference with the leaders 
of his Sunday School and other organizations, for a gradual re- 
shaping of plans and policies. He discovers new possibilities in 
the gatherings of his people for the weekly prayer service. His 
preaching is seen to become more vital, direct and forceful. The 
ideas involved in such phrases as study classes, normal work, 
character development, take on new meaning. He enters with 
helpful and constructive force into the life of the community. 
True there are many problems, but there can be no progress with- 
out problems and the strong man does not shrink from difficulties. 
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Again, such study secures to the minister a more vital contact 
with the growing life of the young people of his church and 
community. The greatest thing the minister can know is the 
mind of a little child. From this coign of vantage he can go 
forward to all conquests in the kingdom of God. Every step 
he can take which will enable him to understand more minute- 
ly the complex problems of youth is a step wisely taken, even 
though it means much toil and sacrifice. One of the most la- 
mentable defects in the church life of the past was its rigid 
adherence to certain stereotyped forms. With reference both to 
conversions and the Christian life there was a definite and iron- 
clad theory. A profound conviction of sin was insisted upon, 
even in the case of the most innocent child. The prayer- 
meeting type of Christian was the ideal. The most sanctimonious 
young person was the most hopefully spiritual. A painful self- 
abasement was an evidence of grace. Introspection was con- 
stantly advised. The child who was the most exact reproduction 
in miniature of the pious adult Christian was the model child. 
This precocious little person adopted forms of statement natural 
only to mature experience. They were not a real or vital part of 
himself. This pattern child was a wonder but not a joy to other 
children. So the minister, the deacon, or the Sunday-school teach- 
er, was a bete noire to the average healthy life-loving lad or lass. 
Between the minister and the boys and girls of his flock there was 
a great gulf fixed. This was bridged only now and then, in re- 
vival seasons, when a life-impulse was felt and all life was fused 
under intense conditions. The minister’s cloister days in the the- 
ological seminary had blurred or distorted the memory of his own 
boyhood. So he and his young people lived in different worlds. 

But this new movement looks at everything from a different 
point of view. The swing of things is not metaphysical, but psy- 
chological. It seeks not the formal but the real. The leaders are 
college presidents and teachers, in close contact with great bodies 
of sturdy American students of all types and all faiths. These men 
are not formulating theologies in retirement; they are every day 
bringing theories to the touchstone of life. On the other hand, 
they do not believe in salvation by pedagogy or psychology, but 
their studies in these departments and the constant testing of their 
principles in the practical realm, have enabled them to throw a 
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flood of light upon the perils and needs, the conditions and oppor- 
tunities of childhood and youth. Not that these sciences have 
reached their goal. Far from it! But they have formulated cer- 
tain basic principles, which have received quite general ac- 
ceptance, and which are exceedingly valuable to the religious 
teacher. 

Lastly the study of this subject of religious education brings 
the minister into a more intimate fellowship with the central and 
controlling movements of thought in the direction of a profounder 
and more spiritual culture. Of what avail is it to thunder against 
the materialism of the time, if we be not willing to undertake 
its overthrow by the only certain method? The longest way 
round is the shortest way home, the only way in this case. It is 
safe to say that sermon-tirades against the evils of our com- 
mercial and political life will not redeem the Republic. There is 
a quieter way of salvation, and it is more simple. It behooves 
us, as religious leaders to co-operate heartily with these forces 
that are making for righteousness. They may be unsensational, 
but they are becoming mighty. 

We err greatly if we suppose that selfishness and greed are 
the chief signs of the times. The most significant fact of our 
life is not to be found in the realm of industry nor in that of 
commerce: it is manifest rather in the zest for culture and in 
the growth of educational activities. Other ages have been as 
hungry for gain as the present, but few if any, have been so eager 
for knowledge. Now the yet more significant fact is the grow- 
ing and far-spreading interest in religious knowledge. We are 
in the beginning of this great crusade. This in itself is a cause 
for rejoicing. To be counted amongst the pioneers in a work 
of tremendous ethical and spiritual promise is a privilege indeed. 
It is also a task directly in line with our purposes and ideals. If 
we fail as religious educators we fail in our own calling, and we 
deserve to fail. Then a glance at the personnel of our fellow- 
workers awakens faith. We are not plowing a lonely furrow. 
Men of the ripest scholarship, the purest character, the finest 
sympathies, the deepest earnestness, are toiling in this field. 
There is every incentive to the true minister of Jesus Christ to 
enter with heartiest zeal into a life-long study of the issues in- 
volved in this new movement. 


























The Religious and Ethical Influence of 
Public Schools 


SAMUEL TRAIN DUTTON. A. M. 


Professor, Teachers’ College, Columbia University, New York 


It is evident to all that as a people we are definitely com- 
mitted to the policy of forbidding sectarian religious instruction in 
the public schools. It is generally believed that the separation 
of church and state has worked to the advantage of all our insti- 
tutions. At the present time the several states of the union make 
no appropriation for sectarian schools. At least forty states of the 
union have constitutional provisions prohibiting such appropria- 
tions or else prohibiting the diversion of public funds for sectarian 
purposes. Many attempts have been made here and there to cir- 
cumvent this policy, and in some instances it has looked as though 
some division of the public money might possibly be accomplished ; 
but such has not been the case, and there has been a growing 
sentiment in favor of keeping things as they are and letting the 
church and the family teach sectarian religion, while the public 
schools devote themselves to those forms of truth which are 
universal, and those principles of morality and religion about 
which there can be no controversy. 

It cannot be said that the clergy are by any means unanimous 
in the support of this American policy. The Catholic church, 
which supports a large number of parochial schools and which 
feels their finaucial burden, has argued and labored for a division 
of the public money, on the plea that the public schools are sec- 
tarian and godless, and that the church should have the oppor- 
tunity of impressing upon the young its own religious tenets. Not 
only this, but the Protestant clergy also are widely divided in their 
views concerning the value of the public schools as a religious 
and ethical force. Some who by reason of their acquaintance 
with teachers and their work, and their sympathetic appreciation 
of what the schools are doing from day to day, are quite ready to 
stand by the present arrangement, are doing all in their power to 
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supplement the work of the schools through making the home life 
and the church life as effective as possible for Christian living. 
Others, either through ignorance of the regimen of the schools 
or because of strict sectarian opinions as to the kind of teach- 
ing and example most important for the young, are urgent in de- 
manding some arrangement whereby religion shall be more defin- 
itely taught in the schools. 

Within the past few days there has been in New York City a 
manifestation of this kind of zeal for religious instruction whch 
may seem a sufficient excuse for this article. At a meeting of 
clergymen and others held in one of the churches, the proposition 
was made and warmly endorsed that the children in the public 
schools should be released on Wednesday afternoon and should 
assemble in the several churches for religious teaching. When the 
question arose as to how the attendance of the children was to 
be insured, it was suggested that the truant officer should enforce 
their attendance the same as at the schools. This suggestion also 
seemed to meet with favor. It is very difficult for one who has 
spent his life in school work, and who believes that the schools 
are doing vastly more for the establishment of Christian character 
than all other agencies combined, to speak with composure of such 
a proposition as that. In these modern times what is called “com- 
pulsory education” consideres more the attitude of employers of 
children and parents than it does the readiness of children to 
attend school. More and more the schools are made so attractive, 
and the personal hold of the teachers is so strong, that were it 
not for the greed of the employers of labor and the poverty of 
many homes, few children would need the attention of the truant 
officer. To think of compelling them to attend church and invok- 
ing the aid of the police for this purpose, is offensive to our con- 
ception of what religion is and how the church should stand to- 
ward the young. I cannot believe that He who said, “Suffer 
little children to come unto me,” would approve of this method 
of enforcing religious instruction. It is unnecessary to enlarge 
upon this matter, for I cannot believe that the school authorities 
would consent to such an arrangement, neither do I believe that 
the best, sober judgment of Christian people would endorse it. 

Let us assume that the culture of children and youth in morals 
and religion is of the greatest importance, and that it is some- 
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thing in which the entire Christian community is interested and 
which it cannot for a moment overlook. If we accept the situation 
as just stated, we must see that this subject must be treated 
from two different points of view: first, what are the schools do- 
ing and what may properly be expected of them, and second, what 
are the church and the home doing and what may properly be ex- 
pected of them. 

First, those who study carefully the program, the exercises 
and the relationships of the modern school, will see that it is po- 
tentially very strong in those things which make for righteous 
conduct and sound character. Any one who discounts the moral 
and religious influence of the public school, reflects seriously on 
the honesty, the sincerity and ability of the teaching staff. It 
may be assumed that in a large majority of cases the teachers 
are members of churches and indeed are among the most active 
Christian workers. A stream cannot be expected to rise much 
higher than its source, but if the church is a vigorous fountain- 
head of teaching and influence, its members must carry with 
them into their daily life the stamp of the Christian man or the 
Christian woman. I believe teachers as a rule are generally very 
sensible of their responsibility for right example and right teach- 
ing, so that personality, as it expresses itself in the school life, 
becomes one of the most potent influences for good. It transcends 
the influence of the pastor in most cases, because of the long hours 
when this influence is exerted, and the closeness of touch. In 
too many cases, I regret to say, it far surpasses the influence 
of the parents, because of the conditions which affect the family 
life in these latter days. The clergyman who has first been a 
teacher will, I think, appreciate the force of what I am saying. 
If he has not been a teacher, but knows teachers and schools in- 
timately, he will find ground for the same conviction. 

Another thing in which our American schools are becoming 
stronger from day to day is the practice of social virtue and the 
acquiring of good habits. Now just here you must confess to a 
suspicion that the kind of religion which some of the clergy would 
have taught is not the kind which Christ came to live and to teach. 
I have nothing to say against creeds: I believe in them. But for 
children I believe more in the Beatitudes and those simple Chris- 
tian virtues which form so important a part of the teachings of 
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Jesus. For children to learn to be kind, courteous, truthful, loyal, 
punctual, faithful, helpful, forgiving, generous and honest, by 
practice day after day and week after week, seems to me of vastly 
more importance than the learning of the catechism or any other 
form of words which can possibly be devised. Every child has 
his battles to fight and to win, his questions to settle. His stand- 
ing among his companions, and his record in the school are in- 
centives to help him upward until he finally stands erect and 
strong, and perchance fit to be confirmed as a member of a re- 
ligious organization or church. 

But the school work itself is full of those elements which 
help to establish character: First, those forms of training which 
develop the body, known as physical and manual education, are of 
great consequence. Every well devised form of physical training, 
and every kind of hand work which trains the will, judgment and 
perseverance, is rich in spiritual value, and is not in any to be 
considered apart from the highest religious welfare of the individ- 
ual. If any one questions this statement, it is because he is not 
familiar with the latest and best teachings of psychology and 
religious pathology. 

Again, the subject matter of the schools, or in other words 
the truth which is the material with which young minds are 
fed and nourished, and in the study of which they are disciplined, 
is full of ethical value. Personally, I think highly of Bible reading 
and the Lord’s Prayer at the morning exercise; but this is not 
essential when children are daily studying portions of literature 
which reflect the same teaching and the same spirit as the Bible. 
The study of nature, in her wonderful and beautiful forms, is 
truly ethical. It is a poor teacher who does not find in history 
constant opportunities for impressing the value of righteousness. 

While some people have been declaiming about the godless- 
ness of the schools and the need of introducing direct religious 
teaching, the schools have been quietly adjusting themselves to the 
situation, have set character as their highest aim, have broad- 
ened and enriched their courses for the sake of a larger ethical 
content, have called into service a class of men and women better 
trained for their work, and have almost unconsciously under- 
taken to supply the defects of home and society. In the last 
twenty-five years the discipline of the schools has radically 
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changed. The relations of teachers and pupils have become more 
cordial and sympathetic, and their daily intercourse is on a much 
higher plane, as regards friendly cooperation and sympathetic 
helpfulness. Home and school have come into closer harmony. 
Parents and teachers are no longer hostile. Education is seen to 
be a process in which all are not only interested but are actually 
engaged. 

It now remains to say a few words about the special func- 
tions of the church and the family, as regards the religious cul- 
ture of the young. Here, also, I am sure that there never was 
a time, as far as many churches are concerned, when they did 
more to encourage, inspire and sweeten the family life and to 
reach the children through Sunday schools and other agencies. I 
am not sure that there is any criticism to be made in this con- 
nection. If, however, any pastors or Christian leaders are put- 
ting a higher estimation upon formal, schematic instructions than 
upon religious purpose as expressed in daily life and conduct, 
they will be sure to differ with the views contained in this article. 
Furthermore, they are lkely to be dissatisfied with the results of 
their own labors. Both the preaching and the teaching of today 
must address themselves to the common, every-day life, showing 
the joy of good living and the beauty of holiness. People, young 
and old, are not deeply interested in religious theories or doctrines 
which are not vitally connected with their experience, and which 
do not lead them to live happily and cheerfully their daily life. 
Where such preaching prevails, there are many empty benches, 
and the young are not within hearing distance. I will venture 
to make this statement: That there is very little in essential re- 
ligion which cannot be taught and practised in our public schools ; 
and if the churches will recognize this fact, then church and 
school can work together for the same thing. 

Finally, nothing is more desirable today than that these po- 
tentialities of the school, to which I have referred, should be 
recognized and made actual in the consciousness and practise of 
all teachers. We may safely make large demands upon the 
schools, and the teachers will respond to them. To speak of the 
schools as godless I regard as a religious crime. They will never 
be godless as long as God loves children and rules the minds and 
hearts of teachers. 











Yhe Denominational College and the 
State University 


WALLACE NELSON STEARNS, B. D., Ph. D. 


Professor, The University of Illinois, Urbana, Illinois 


The present emergency of the State University along the 
line of religious education and the imperative need of action 
is abundantly evident. In 1896-7 the ten leading State Univer- 
sities of the Mississippi Valley enrolled 13,000 students ; in 1904-5 
their total attendance was 26,000, i. e., in eight years they have 
more than doubled their enrollment. The present aggregate 
enrollment of our state institutions—and we do not here include 
the normal schools—is fully 70,000. This development may be 
traced in the diagram on the opposite page. 

These students are men and women whose future leadership, 
influence, and financial prestige are certain to bulk large in 
the future of the country. 

Statistics already published refute the charge of religious 
indifference formerly made against the State school, and the 
work of the College Christian Association attests the ease with 
which religious interest may be organized and aroused to activity. 
The pressing question is, What are we to do for the 70,000 young 
men and young women in the State universities and colleges? It 
is but proper for the denominational college to provide religious 
instruction for its students, and a non-sectarian school built up 
by private gifts can do the same without fear of criticism; 
but state support drawn from people of all faiths and opinions 
puts a new face on matters. Religious instructors free from de- 
nominational bias are well-nigh impossible to find, and anything 
else would arouse just criticism and opposition. 

Here are 70,000 students. Preaching and pastoral visita- 
tion are not sufficient, good as they are. Something else is neces- 
sary. The University career is a critical period in a student’s 
life. It is the period during which he is adding knowledge to 
faith. He is passing through an experience of orientation, and 
unless religious instruction keep pace with discipline in other 
lines, he cannot avoid invidious comparisons. The weekly ser- 
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mon must be supplemented by the teacher-student element by 
regular, systematic, scientific discipline. 

The present trend is toward the associated college, i. e., an 
institution—presumably denominational—located in the vicinity 
of a state university or other leading educational centre and co- 
operating with it. Standing on separate grounds, the associated 
college seeks to eliminate needless competition, supplements and 
is supplemented by the institution with which it co-operates, and 
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simply represents the efforts in another field of the same people 
that founded both institutions. 

_ Today present efforts at co-operation are of two forms, guild 
halls and associated seminaries or colleges. The guild hall makes 
no atempt at academic rating. It provides a home for such stu- 
dents as desire a social centre and dormitory privileges, a place 
where they may meet and come to know the leaders of their sev- 
eral denominations, and opportunities for instruction for such as 
will carry on the work from personal interest. Two excellent ex- 
amples of such foundations are Westminster Hall, at the Univer- 
sity of Kansas, and the Bible College of Missouri at the University 
of that state. Should those in control deem wise and their patrons 
approve, these two plants by widening their plans and adding to 
facilities could develop into associated colleges officially recog- 
nized and credited by the respective universities. 

An interesting situation exists at the University of Califor- 
nia. A number of theological seminaries have either been located 
on sites adjoining the University grounds or plans for such a step 
are under way. 

Such a plan is one of mutual benefit. The presence of a 
theological faculty rounds out the University circle. On the other 
hand the influence on the seminary cannot be overestimated. The 
student of divinity finds himself in possession of library and other 
facilities such as he could not enjoy in an isolated seminary unless 
it happened to be located in a large city. And, further, the oppor- 
tunity to select studies from the large range of the University cur- 
riculum and to attend the public lectures provided by a large in- 
stitution, and the stimulation to a wider reading would immeas- 
urably enlarge his intellectual horizon. Best of all the young man 
grows up with the kind of men with whom he must one day live 
and serve as pastor. No better parish can be found than that 
among one’s associates in the different colleges of a great univer- 
sity. The young clergyman learns how to deport himself among 
men and the other man learns to respect the clergyman. 

The Associated College is not necessarily a theological sem- 
inary, though in Canada—the term being used in a broader sense 
than in the United States—the seminary is sometimes so classed. 

The first Associated College in the United States must be 
credited to North Dakota. By agreement between the presidents 
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and governing boards of the institutions concerned the Methodist 
College of the State, the Red River Valley University, has been 
moved to a site adjacent to the State University. We quote from 
the “Memorandum” the basis of co-operation agreed upon: 

As a basis of co-operation between the State University and 
the Methodist Church of the state, the following suggestions 
seem practicable: 

1. That the Methodist Church change the name of its insti- 
tution from the Red River Valley University to Wesley College. 

2. That a building or buildings be erected in near proximity 
to the State University, but on a separate campus, to include a 
Guild Hall, such recitation rooms as may be required for the work 
proposed, possibly dormitories for young women and young men, 
and a president’s house. 

3. That the course of study may be: 

(a) Bible and Church History, English Bible, New Testa- 
ment Greek, Hebrew, Theism, and such other subjects as the col- 
lege may elect in pursuance of its purpose. 

(b) A brief course that may be designated as a Bible Nor- 
mal course, intended specially to fit students to become efficient 
Sunday-school teachers and lay workers, and upon the comple- 
tion of which certificates of recognition may be granted. 

(c) Instruction in music and elocution may be given if de- 
sired and appropriate certificates granted. 

(d) Guild Hall lectures. 

4. That the State University grant for work done in sub- 
jects included under (a) above, s:ich credit toward the B. A. de- 
gree as it gives to technical work done in its own professional 
schools and to work done in other colleges of reputable standing: 
Likewise, Wesley College shall give credit for work done in the 
State University in similar manner as preparation for any degree 
or certificate it may offer. 

5. Each institution shall have full control of the discipline 
of students upon its own grounds. 

6. It shall be deemed proper for students to take degrees 
from both institutions if they so desire. 

At the University of Toronto a similar plan has been in suc- 
cessful operation for several years. Six colleges located in the 
city of Toronto have become associated with the University, either 
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federated, i. e., by act of Parliament, thereby becoming organically 
united with the institution, or by affiliation, i. e. by act of the Uni- 
versity Senate, the union not being organic. Victoria University, 
Methodist, supports arts college and theological seminary, Wyc- 
liffe, Church of England, and Knox, Presbyterian, are theological 
seminaries only ; St. Michael’s College, Roman Catholic, supports 
grade and high school work, arts and commercial courses, and 
also prepares candidates for the priesthood. University College 
is a secular arts college. The Presidents of these associated col- 
leges are ex-officio members of the University Council and Sen- 
ate. Entrance requirements are those laid down by the educa- 
tional authorities of the Province. In this way the heavy expenses 
involved in museums, laboratories and the like, are in the Uni- 
versity and the expense is shared equally by all. The several de- 
nominations provide religious training for their own and thus re- 
lieve the University of a serious embarrassment. The success of 
the enterprise wherever it has been tried, has warranted its exist- 
ence and already other similar projects are under way. 

This plan provides three invaluable features in the Univer- 
sity scheme: 

1. An educational element in a field vital to well-rounded 
discipline and one in which the state institution is for the present 
hampered. 

2. A guild hall where may be held public lectures, social 
meetings and such student gatherings as may from time to time 
most conduce to the welfare of those concerned. 

3. Dormitories, in which point many state institutions are 
deficient. The dormitories is the phase of college or university life 
to which the old graduate looks back with greatest enthusiasm. 
Here center the traditions and memories that hallow academic life. 

A fourth feature may be added (see the North Dakota plan), 
that of a form of university extension, in which the asociated col- 
lege ministers not only to the students in attendance, but to all— 
at least of the supporters—iinistering to those otherwise denied 
oportunity. 
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Chautauqua Assemblies as Centers for 
Religious Instruction 


KATE F. KIMBALL 


Executive Secretary, Chautauqua Literary and Scientific Circle 


The Chautauqua summer assemblies in America represent a 
social and educational movement of growing significance. New 
centers are constantly being established and many of the older 
assemblies have shown a permanence which indicates the appre- 
ciation in which they are held by the thousands of men and women 
who give them their support. More than a hundred of these 
Chautauquas will be held during the coming summer and of these 
half a score at least can point to a continuous history of from 
twenty to twenty-five years. 

While the term Chautauqua is constantly missapplied to 
gatherings which have no conception of the spirit or purpose of 
the Chautauqua system of education, yet the larger number of 
these summer Chautauquas are attempting to realize worthy ideals 
and by friendly cooperation are seeking to establish and main- 
tain true educational standards. 

As fields of work for the Religious Education Associetion 
the assemblies offer great opportunities. They are in the first 
place essertially religious in their purpose. The higher religious 
and educational training of the Sunday School teacher was the 
impulse which created the original Chautauqua and it has been 
characteristic also of the movement throughout the country. The 
people who are therefore attracted to these Chautauquas are per- 
sons to whom the religious element appeals and who are ready 
to support any scheme of religious education which commends 
itself to them. They have confidence in the management of the 
assembly and are prepared to listen with unprejudiced minds to 
the message of any accredited teacher. Any one at all familiar 
with the assembly movement can instance very many Chautau- 
quas where Bible teachers of the most scholarly type have been 
welcomed with enthusiasm, speaking daily to large audiences 
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whose eager attention seemed almost pathetic in its suggestion 
of the wide-spread need for rational religious teaching. The 
interdenominational character of most of the assemblies leads of 
necessity to a type of teaching which lays emphasis upon the 
fundamental beliefs of Christianity, theological and sectarian dog- 
mas being relegated to a properly subordinate place. Such in- 
fluences make for that religious unity and harmony which the 
Religious Education Association is peculiarly fitted to promote. 
Progressive, thoughtful ministers are to be found at every such 
Chautauqua and their churches are enriched throughout the year 
by the stimulating influence of the religious life of the assembly. 

It is true also that most Chautauquas combine with their 
religious features, educational influences which are of distinct 
value. Study classes of various kinds form the rudiments of a 
summer school which, at some of the stronger assemblies, offers 
quite an extended curriculum. The Woman’s Club meets in daily 
conference upon women’s activities in home, church, school and 
society. The Chautauqua Reading Circle holds its annual reun- 
ions and Recognition Day exercises, enrollng new members for its 
four years course of reading and laying positive emphasis upon 
the “broad outlook” as an essential feature of the higher life. 
Gatherings of young people’s societies, the inauguration of “Col- 
lege Day” and the establishment of Boy’s and Girl’s Clubs are 
indications of the importance which the assembly attaches to the 
activities of young people. These tendencies bring entire fam- 
ilies to the assembly, parents and children, thus becoming per- 
manent supporters of these summer institutions. It will be seen 
that the assembly is during the two or three or more weeks of 
its session, a social center of great possibilities. The men and 
women who gather there are important factors in the religious, 
social and educational life of their own communities and often 
of the state at large. They are awake to the advantages of re- 
ligious education not alone for themselves but for those whom 
they can influence. To such people the opportunity of studying 
for several weeks under the direction of a trained Biblical scholar 
is the experience of a life time, and one which can hardly be 
appreciated by persons who have such opportunities constantly. 

Then again the Assembly is a place where the average person 
feels himself at his best. The environment is sympathetic. For 
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the time being conventional standards are set aside. East and 
West, North and South fraternize to the great advantage of all. 
People who have moved serenely along in a rut for years, sud- 
denly discover themselves trying to explain their position—be it 
social, educational or religious. Timid souls who have cherished 
opinions which they dared not express come in contact with con- 
genial spirits who seem not to have deteriorated under a similar 
process of thinking and the world becomes larger to them forth- 
with. Subjects tabooed in many an ultra orthodox community 
are here discussed from the platform or in conferences with a 
freedom which, while it is reverent, puts a premium upon common 
sense, lifts the religious thinking of great numbers of people to a 
distinctly higher plane and gives to their faith new vitality. 

And finally the assemblies have an extent of influence which 
it is not easy to over-estimate. This is especially true in certain 
sections of the West where summer resorts are few and widely 
scattered. The Assembly, if it can supply healthful recreation, as 
well as instruction, has an increasing opportunity for usefulness. 
The growing interest in wholesome recreation as illustrated by 
the park movement in our cities will be felt more and more at 
the Chautauquas; for people who live on lonely farms through- 
out the year need to study the possibilities of recreation almost 
as much as do their far off neighbors in the crowded cities. _IIli- 
nois and Iowa each support fully a dozen summer Chautauquas. 
In Kansas last year there were seven. The Assembly at Win- 
field in that state, commemorates its twenty-fifth anniversary this 
summer and Ottawa, has already passed its quarter century mark 
These two older Chautauquas have had no small influence in de- 
termining the character of the others in their state. The number 
of persons in attendance at many Assemblies reaches into the 
thousands. But aside from the transient crowds which are at- 
tracted by the fame of some popular speaker, the resident popu- 
lation is often very large. The city park at Ottawa, which con- 
stitutes the assembly grounds, accommodates a thousand tents. 
The people come from small towns in all the adjoining states, 
from Kansas City and other large centers and from prairie farms 
and little villages extending over a wide territory. Such an As- 
sembly is typical of the variety of people and interests represented 
by the movement as a whole. 








Sunday-school Hymns and Religious 
Education* 


WILLIAM P. MERRILL, D. D. 


Pastor Sixth Presbyterian Church, Chicago, Illinois 


Of necessity this paper must offer general suggestions, which 
must be seriously modified to suit particular cases. Schools dif- 
fer in constituency, in material for musical work and in many 
other ways affecting this problem. 

One general plea I would make at the outset, that we give to 
the Sunday School music all the attention and money we can 
spare. That probably means more than most of us are giving. 
One trouble all through our church worship is that we think of 
the music as the hunter thinks of the meat set in a trap. He has 
no intention of nourishing the’ bear with that meat; his only 
thought is to get him in the trap. If music is a proper part of 
worship treat it decently ; if not, cut it out altogether. 

There is a question of primary importance: What are the 
aims of religious music and of Sunday School music in partic- 
ular? On this depends the entire discussion. If the aim be 
merely to catch, to amuse, to let the child enjoy shouting, then let 
him sing street ballads and popular songs. But we would 
probably agree that the music should have higher aims than this. 
I would suggest three as legitimate, even as necessary. 

First, the worship of God. In these days of evolution, when 
we are so afraid of anthropomorphism that we almost hesitate 
whether to speak of God as “He” or “It” it is natural that worship 
should seem of small importance, that it may seem childish to 
speak of God as actually pleased by our praises. Now just be- 
cause the church needs to emphasize anew the personality of God, 
in the face of the pantheism of Christian Science and the material- 
ism of agnostic science, there is need of a revival of worship, the 
offering of praise to God because we owe it to Him. In such wor- 
ship music must take a large place, larger now than ever before, 

A paper presented at the Sunday-school Institute, Presbytery of Chicago, April 10th, 1906. 
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for music voices the deep feelings of the heart which men and 
women of culture are slow to express in words. Sidney Lanier 
defined music as “Love in search of a word.” Is not music then 
the finest vehicle of worship for the modern mind and heart? 


If worship be a real aim of music then the music should be 
worthy. We should be at least as careful about the songs we 


offer as the Hebrew worshippers were about the animals they 
brought for sacrifice. 

The second great aim of religious music is the expression 
of religious life. Our songs are not only for the purpose of honor- 
ing God; they also aim to give expression to our faith, hope and 
love. 

But the religious nature to which expression is to be given 
through Sunday School music is child nature. The music should 
fit the child-life. It should not express the religion of adults, nor 
too much that of adolescents. Hymns that voice a painful sense 
of sin, sad memories of the past, longings to escape from earth’s 
desert to Heaven’s paradise, are dangerous or ridiculous intru- 
ders in the Sunday School, if indeed they belong anywhere. 

My Sunday School was once finishing a song, when a lady 
came out laughing. I asked the cause of her mirth and she said 
it upset her gravity completely to see little children, with life’s 
brightest days before them, singing “O Wait, Meekly Wait, and 
Murmur Not.” 


There is another aim of religious music, not so high, perhaps, 
yet real and worthy. It is culture. Religious music should bring 
the user of it into touch with true poetry and music. This is es- 
pecially important in the case of a child. His tastes are beng 
formed. The music he uses will form his artistic standards, and 
his artistic standards will do more than we sometimes appreciate 
in the formation of his character. Have you noted the change in 
Kindergarten music in the last ten years? Before that there was 
a feeling that anything bright and pretty would do for the child. 
Now, in the best Kindergartens every song is a work of art in 
words and music, simple, but true to the canons of art. If “cul- 
ture is one-fourth of life” we should pay attention to that which 
produces true culture. 

Keeping in mind these three aims, Worship, Expression and 
Culture, let us consider the material to be used. 
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Of making many hymn books there is no end, and many of 
them are a weariness to the flesh, if the flesh have a sensitive ear. 
i offer these suggestions: 

1. We should rule out unsparingly doggerel and musical 
trash. We should adopt and adhere to a high standard. Reform 
is urgently needed in this respect in schools otherwise well con- 
ducted. Schools which would not tolerate on the walls pictures 
violating the canons of art, yet allow hymns and tunes that are 
worse than any religious pictures ever painted or printed. Rag- 
time and similar trash should be unceremoniously driven out. We 
should not put on our music committees people whose ideal of 
good music is embodied in a song in which the children can yell, 
and having a refrain which they can sing readily after hearing 
it once. Some people would think an air like “Mr. Dooley” a fine 
one for Sunday School use, if only it were set to words about 
“Our Heavenly Home,” and such people have the strange fate of 
being on music committees. 

Nor is it only the music which is bad. Some otherwise sens- 
ible churches allow in their schools hymnals containing the worst 
and cheapest words. The church of which I am pastor had, when 
I came to it, a Gospel Song Book in the Sunday School. Look- 
ing through it one day I found a hymn which began: 


“A doubly pious way consists, 
When we our offerings bring, 
In recollecting God exists 

In every living thing.” 

That was bad enough, but one of the verses following re- 
minded us that whenever we speak, “Heaven’s gold-foiled phono- 
graph is writing every word.” If that hymn is still in existence its 
latest edition probably contains verses on the X-Rays and Wire- 
less Telegraphy. A friend has told me of hearing children in 
Sunday School singing a hymn, of which the last words of each 
stanza were: 

“My brother, you know how it is yourself, 
Put your cookies on the lower shelf.” 

Such hymns and the tunes that accompany them are distinctly 
antagonistic to all three of the right aims of religious music, Wor- 
ship, Expression and Culture. 
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2. We should make a clear distinction betwen that which is 
easy and that which is cheap, between that which is attractive and 
that which is catchy. 

Children should have easy and attractive music, of course, 
but too often we think that to be easy it must be cheap; and that 
to be attractive it must be catchy. I know a hymnal in which all 
the music is high-class. Yet it has a wonderful success in mission 
schools. I have taken boys with no musical training at all, and, 
with no great effort have trained them to sing effectively and sym- 
pathetically the Gloria from the Twelfth Mass, and a simplified 
version of the Hallelujah chorus. There is abundance of music 
sufficiently easy and attractive and yet neither cheap nor catchy, 
but permanent and worthy. 


3. Use to some extent the church music. The use of music 
in Sunday School affords an opportunity to train the child for the 
enjoyment of the church music. Much of the latter, however, 
is unsuitable for use with children, but there are standard hymns 
the children can sing; and they should sing them to the standard 
tunes. 


4. Be careful in the use of the so-called evangelistic music 
with children, if you use it at all. There is grave doubt in many 
minds as to the wisdom of mass evangelism for children. But 
there is no doubt that it is unwise and unnatural to use evangelis- 
tic hymns as an emotional stimulant for the child. His songs 
should express child-religion, which is distinctly not of the evan- 
gelistic type. Some Gospel songs are eminently fitting and useful 
for children. But the great body of them are utterly unfit, even 
dangerous for children to use. 


In conclusion we must keep in mind the legitimate purposes 
of religious music and make our Sunday School singing serve 
those ends. It is for the worship of God, and should be of such a 
character as to cultivate reverence. It is for expression of the re- 
ligious nature and should express the true child-nature at its best 
and highest. It is a mighty means of culture and should give the 
child contact with the best art. We need to arrange our Sunday 
School music in the light of Jesus’ solemn warnings against those 
who cause little children to stumble and His rich promises to those 
who minister to His little ones. 











Organizing a Sunday School as ap 
Educational Institution 


LEIGHTON A. ELLIS 


Superintendent, Beacon Hill Sunday School, Kansas City, Missouri 


The institution of a graded curriculum in our school has 
attracted so much attention that some account of it may be of 
value to those who are seeking the improvement of religious ed- 
ucation through the Sunday School. The change came about in 
our own case, not as the product of any system or method, but as a 
result of an intelligent pastoral leadership that saw in the church 
an organism with many branches and in the Sunday School its 
educational department. 

Fortunately there were teachers ready to follow this leader- 
ship. Those whe gave the matter any thought recognized the 
wide difference between the work done in Bible study and the 
work of the same pupils in the public schools. They also recog- 
nized both the lack of a rational curriculum and of a proper study 
of the pupil’s mind and nature. 

When the pastor came, he began to teach the teachers, us- 
ing as a basis for his work “Seven Laws of Teaching”, “Education 
in Religion and Morals,” and, at the last, Dr. Pease’s “Outline of 
a Bible School Curriculum.” These studies covered a period of 
nearly two years, the teachers meeting sometimes once a week 
and then monthly or bi-monthly. The interest in the work grew 
till the number in the attendance at the meetings was perhaps 
double the number of teachers required in the school itself. The 
leader’s method was Socratic, his aim being to get each teacher 
to answer her own questions and to solve her own problems. As 
the success of our work or work of like character depends abso- 
lutely on the teachers of the Sunday School, so the inauguration 
of such work depends upon a leader who is a teacher in the fullest 
sense of the word. 

There has been no decrying of old material or methods in 
our discussions, but just an earnest examination of the whole 
Sunday School problem with a view to find out, if possible, what 
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is the matter and how we -nay remedy it. We have found that one 
of our troubles lay in the desire we had for “predigested lessons,” 
“First Aids to the Mentally Lazy.” Then, week by week, as our 
studies and discussions developed, the need of a better planned 
course of study became apparent; and finally, after a few weeks 
devoted to that excellent work “Outline of a Bible School Curri- 
culum”, it was decided to grade the school according to that out- 
line. 

The difficulty of this task was fully recognized. The first 
step was for each teacher to discover the grades of her pupils in 
the public school and to decide at what point in our course of 
study they should begin the work. The wide differences of grades 
and ages in some of the classes made readjustments difficult and 
many meetings were held for consultation before all the classes 
were satisfactorily placed. We now have classes in nearly all of 
the seventeen grades and two or three classes outside the courses 
first planned. 

When we had determined on the course, the next question 
was as to the lesson material, methods of preparation, etc. The 
“laboratory method” was suggested and one of the teachers se- 
lected a lesson from the outline course and prepared it just as she 
would expect her pupils to prepare a lesson. She developed a 
lesson on “Jonathan the Friend” making an outline and questions 
which she completed. At the next teachers’ meeting she exhibited 
her lesson on sheets of the regular high school paper. On one 
page she had a brief outline, lesson references, question and 
answers. On the opposite page she had an illustrative picture, 
the lesson title and memory verses. She had asked her class to 
attend that evening and after showing the model lesson she dic- 
tated to the members of her class an outline, references and ques- 
tions for the next lesson. At the following teachers’ meeting this 
class gave a recitation which the teachers discussed. Other teach- 
ers had their classes recite at the meetings, followed by discus- 
sions, until all had a very definite idea of the work to be done. 
Then on the first Sunday, the teachers explained the plan to the 
classes and distributed note-book covers or manuscript binders 
with a few sheets of the paper. For several weeks the lessons 
were worked out in class. The problems that arose were brought 
to the weekly teachers’ meetings and discussed. Gradually the 
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different classes caught the idea and spirit of the movement and 
the whole school swung into line. 

Some of the effects of the change are: The teachers are more 
punctual and regular in attendance and when compelled to be 
absent invariably plan for a substitute; though the enrollment is 
no larger, the average attendance is fully 25 per cent better; con- 
tributions by the pupils have increased more than 50 per cent; 
the use of the Bible in the study of the lesson is universal and 
nearly all of the pupils, except the primary, bring Bibles. The 
pupils understand that in order to be promoted to the next grade, 
their note books must pass inspection and they must be able to 
answer some questions in examination. 

In order to stimulate the pupils and unify and harmonize the 
work throughout the school, we had an exhibition at the close 
of the first quarter. Each pupil was assigned one lesson which he 
was required to duplicate from his note book; the sheets were 
grouped by classes; pasted on large black card-boards, and hung 
on the walls of the Sunday School room. The parents were in- 
vited to come and for several Sundays this exhibition attracted 
much attention. Some of the adult classes have asked to be per- 
mitted to offer exhibits next time and the coming quarterly ex- 
hibit will be larger and more representative of the work of the 
whole school. 

Of course, there will always be the temptation to return to the 
“predigested” lesson and inquiries now coming to us usually desire 
“printed matter” about our plans. If we follow our ideals our 
plans will grow and not harden into print. While we must have a 
definite outline and harmonious action, the spirit of the work 
demands individuality in detail and execution. 














The Religious Day School 


REV. HOWARD R. VAUGHN 


President, The Bible Teachers’ Association of Northwest Wisconsin 


“It would be impossible to make any headway in day school 
with the best teachers and a perfect curriculm, if we could only 
have the children thirty minutes a week.” This remark, made by 
a very able high school teacher, expressed a fact self evident to 
any thoughtful person. 

There are three essentials in every educational process which 
the Sunday School can never supply. One of these is time. 
The very name of the Sunday School reveals its first limitation. 
It is a school which convenes but once each week. A second 
essential is work. The Sunday School meets on a rest day, not 
on a work day. Everything invites to rest. It is not thinkable 
that either the children or the parents will ever consent to turn 
it into a real work day and attend a school which does serious 
work for several hours at a time. A third essential in any edu- 
cational process is continuity. This is absolutely necessary to 
the child mind. The lack of continuity in the Sunday School, 
caused by that break of seven days between each lesson is a 
limitation for which there is no remedy. No curriculum, how- 
ever rich, no teaching force, however efficient and consecrated, 
can ever bring two Sundays closer together, nor shorten that 
chasm between the two lessons. 

The difficulties in the Sunday School are essential and con- 
stitutional; they are not in any sense incidental. The Sunday 
School was not intended by its founders to become the sole or 
even the principal factor in the religious education of the young. 
That work was supposed to be done by the home, the day school 
and by other agencies employed by the church. To place this 
responsibility upon the Sunday School is in the highest degree 
unfair and unreasonable. 

The problem of religious education is not essentially differ- 
ent from that of general education. The processes are identical. 
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If we can solve the one, we can also solve the other; but we can 
solve neither without the expenditure of time, money and thought. 
To attempt to impart to the child anything like a symmetrical 
education in the great field of religious truth, by a half hour 
lesson once in seven days, is simply to involve the mind in con- 
fusion. 

The religious day school is but a step in the solution of the 
problem. It is only a very short step, but it is a real step. It is 
in all essentials the exact counterpart of the public school with 
the exception of the curriculum. That of course is religious. It 
is held in church every day except Sunday for from one to two 
weeks, during the summer vacation. A successful day school 
teacher is employed at fair wages. The atmosphere is serious, 
one of work. The pupils come for work and for no other pur- 
pose. Their ages vary from six to over twenty years old. The 
school opens with twenty minutes of music, and devotion. During 
this period the students commit to memory the words of some of 
the noblest hymns in the language. Then follows regular class 
work. The following are some of the subjects taught: Church 
History, Home and Foreign Missions, the Bible, Christian Teach- 
ings, a daily lesson in some of the cardinal Christian virtues, such 
as honesty, temperance, promptness, etc. We are seriously handi- 
capped for the want of suitable text books, but that is not an 
insuperable difficulty. The teacher makes her own lessons in the 
absence of the text book, teaching the lesson one day and having 
the pupil recite on the next. Text books are coming and we are 
finding out what we need by actual experience. 

The following are a few of the results achieved by the re- 
ligious day school: First, The school is a possibility. It is no 
longer an experiment. It has met with uniform success during 
the eight years of its history. Second, It has demonstrated the 
fact that the child will apply himself to the careful, accurate study 
of religious themes, without pressure or compulsion. This he 
has done with a much greater enthusiasm than he will evince 
in any other line of mental effort. Third, The average child will 
learn fully as much in the religious day school in two weeks, by 
consecutive study, under the leadership of a trained teacher, as 
he will learn in the average Sunday School in eighteen months. 
Fourth, He acquires the habit of close mental application to re- 
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ligious themes. It is a fact which careful and extensive observa- 
tion clearly corroborates that the Sunday School lessons are gen- 
erally not learned. It is the exceptional child in the exceptional 
class who applies himself to the study of the Sunday School les- 
son. The religious day school keeps the child intellectually em- 
ployed on religious themes for ten days, the result is he has ac- 
quired an entirely new method of approach to religious subjects. 
This is one of the most important results achieved. Its effect 
upon the Sunday School is just like a tonic. In a few cases the re- 
ligious day school has made it possible to have an efficient Sunday 
School, where previously it was hardly possible for one to exist. 
The very best prescription that I know for a sick Sunday School 
is a two weeks’ session of a religious day school, under an effi- 
cient teacher, or teachers. And the very best receipe that I can 
offer for the forming of a Sunday School where none exists, is a 
religious day school. 





A Ritual for Family Religion 


The Home Department of the Religious Education Associa- 
tion is attempting to prepare a ritual which shall be helpful in the 
religious life of the family. It proposes to have contained therein 
selections from the Bible, prayers and hymns for use in family 
prayers; graces for the table; provision for the celebration of 
family festivals ; and suggestions for memory work, both from the 
Bible and from other religious literature. They will be very glad 
to receive suggestions in any one or all of these directions from 
those who have had experience along these lines. They want 
passages of scripture that are known to have interested and held a 
meaning for children, hymns that children erjoy, and that are 
good in both words and music, forms of prayer that are truly 
worshipful and reverential, some for the use of children, some for 
adults. 

All such contributions will be very gratefully received. They 
may be sent to the Secretary of the Department, Mrs. Andrew 
MacLeish, Glencoe, Illinois. 








Work of the Department of Religious Art* 


WALDO S. PRATT, Mus. D. 


Professor, Hartford Theological Seminary, Hartford, Connecticut 


In this article I shall endeavor to state just what steps have 
been taken during the last three years to advance the work of the 
Department of Religious Art and Music, which is the last and per- 
haps the most nondescript of the long list of sections into which 
the organization is divided. 

This must be the record of plans, experiments and ideals 
rather than of achievements. The methods used were devised 
to meet what was felt to be the peculiar problem of this one de- 
partment, which differs greatly from most of the others in that 
its appeal is to a constituency of individuals, not of institutions or 
organizations, and of individuals, too, who are entirely out of 
touch with each other. The policy adopted has had far more of 
an eye to future than to immediate results. It has rested upon two 
obvious assumptions: First, that the general field of art and 
music offers manifest and manifold opportunities for educational 
effort in several different directions, and, second, that there doubt- 
less are numerous persons, scattered through the country who 
would understand and favor what this departinent was apparently 
called upon to undertake. 

The initial step was to be sure of the sympathetic attitude of 
the six or seven members appointed to act as the Executive Com- 
mitee of the department, and to secure from them the fullest ex- 
pression of opinion as to its policy. A circular letter was sent out 
asking such questions as these: how the field of the department 
should be defined and classified, whether it was feasible and best 
to try securing statistics from institutions, like art or music 
schools and theological seminaries, of any instructional work now 
being done in art topics, whether it was well to hold any special 


* Professor Waldo S. Pratt, Executive Secretary of the Department of Religious Art and 
Music, was requested to tell the story of what that Department had undertaken. It is 
thought that such an account should suggest methods of work for other departments. 
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meetings apart from the annual convention, what sort of papers 
were most desirable to have prepared, what topics the members 
themselves would discuss, how a large departmental constituency 
could be discovered, etc. The replies showed that the committee, 
while representing different interests, was animated by a sincere 
enthusiasm. There was not much agreement, however, as to what 
was immediately possible or desirable. 


In the first year the appointment of the Committee was so 
late and so much time was consumed in the preliminary corres- 
pondence and consultation that finally the only positive undertak- 
ing was the planning of a program for the special sessions of the 
department at the Philadelphia convention. At that time we held 
two sessions at which six carefully prepared papers were present- 
ed, three by members of the committee and three by others who 
later became members. These papers were published in the vol- 
ume for 1904. 


It was evident that nothing adequate could be accomplished 
if we contended ourselves with simply securing papers, however 
excellent, to be read annually at a large and miscellaneous gather- 
ing where a host of other interests were competing for attention 
and then printed in a large volume of strictly limited circulation. 
We therefore set ourselves to discover a constituency of our own, 
hoping that later a way could be found for maintaining some com- 
munication with its members. A carefully drawn circular was 
printed, briefly stating the purposes of the Association and of the 
department, recounting the list of the Philadelphia papers and 
asking that those interested should fill in an inclosed postal card, 
signifying their desire either to know more of the Association or 
to be put on our departmental mailing list.- The field of our work 
was defined as including Church Architecture and Decoration, 
Church Music, Hymnody as a branch of Poetry, the Liturgical 
Side of Public Worship, the Pedagogical use of Artistic Objects, 
(as in the Sunday School) the Moral and Religious Influence of 
Fine Art in general, and the use of Art History in any form as a 
stimulant to religious sympathy. 


The distribution of this circular presented a difficult problem. 
Finally, the latest issue of “Who’s Who” was collated, and from it 
was drawn off a list of about 1,300 persons whose occupations or 
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accomplishments made it likely that they would appreciate our 
special work. Some other lists provided about 100 more names, 
making about 1,400 in all. To each of these the circular was sent, 
with the return postal card (unstamped) enclosed. The expense 
of all this was cheerfully borne by the Association. Replies were 
received from about 225 men and women engaged in music, liter- 
ature, architecture, sculpture, painting and formal education 
(chiefly in the teaching of literature), distributed through some 
25 states and representing at least 20 different religious bodies. 
The distinguished character of this list was a great encourage- 
ment. Although the card called for nothing but a signature and 
address, many expressions of special interest were added. Inci- 
dentally, a considerable number of new members for the Associa- 
tion were secured. 

The next question was how to do something for the informa- 
tion of this special constituency, most of whom were outside the 
Association’s membership and hence unacquainted with its printed 
proceedings. The obvious next step was to reprint the Philadel- 
phia papers in a pamphlet as Bulletin No. 1 of the Department. 
We asumed the risk of this ourselves, but with generous assistance 
from the general office. When the pamphlet was ready it was sent 
out with a special circular, asking those who chose io do so to 
remit 25 cents toward the expense. A coin card and an addressed 
envelope were enclosed. About 100 responses came, with many 
words of hearty appreciation. Thus a step was taken toward 
knitting the constituency together and a large part of the expense 
was borne by its members themselves. 

Another effort of the second year was to hold a special meet- 
ing in the interest of our work. With the approval of the general 
office this was most carefully undertaken. The officers of the 
Brick (Presbyterian) Church in New York City generously gave 
the use of the edifice and the organist provided a delightful re- 
cital before the meeting. Three members of the Committee pre- 
sented papers, one on music in the Sunday School, one on hymnal 
making, and one on instruction by religious pictures (illustrated 
with the stereopticon). There was also a brief statement of what 
the department wished to do, and the Diocesan Sunday School 
Commission loaned an extensive collection of teaching pictures. 
But in spite of what was thought to be diligent effort beforehand 
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and the unquestionable value of the papers, the attendance was 
small, about 40, and the experiment seemed hardly a success. The 
conviction remains, however, that similar efforts might prove 
more productive in the future. 


Meanwhile plans were under way for the departmental meet- 
ings at the Boston convention. The effort was made to have all 
but one of the papers by those not members of the Committee, so 
as to draw in fresh ideas, and a notable series of speakers was 
finally made out. The arrangements for departmental sessions at 
this convention were far better than at Philadelphia, and over 50 
persons were present at each of our sessions, perhaps a majority 
of whom did not attend other parts of the convention. The names 
and addresses of all who attended were taken, thus increasing the 
“constituency” by over 50 new names. The evident success of 
these meetings offset the comparative failure of the New York 
meeting. 


It was our desire to follow up this meeting by the immediate 
issue of the papers as Bulletin No. 2. To facilitate this an appeal 
was at once made to the constituency for 25-cent subscriptions in 
advance as a guaranty. Over 100 favorable replies were soon re- 
ceived. But the difficulties of the Association throughout 1905 
held back the pamphlet for a whole year and thus effectually in- 
terupted the prosecution of all active work in our circle. Recently 
the Bulletin has been issued and with it has gone a circular of 
apology for the long delay and for the abbreviated form of the 
papers. As before a coin card accompanied the pamphlet. Prob- 
ably the long interval of time will interfere somewhat with the 
collection of all the advance subscriptions, but on the other hand 
many others are sending in remittances, often with notes of cordial 
interest. It seems likely that the constituency can yet be held to- 
gether, if only something that it can see is actually done. The 
record of the third year was a blank except for the issue of the 
recent pamphlet. 


From the outset we have had rather extensive questionings 
among ourselves as to what we might do if only the requisite 
means could be supplied. We have earnestly wished to find a way 
of issuing from time to time special studies in the numerous topics 
of our field, and we believe that these would find a welcome and 
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a use. As indicating what has been suggested to us as desirable, 
I quote from one of our official statements of 1904: 

“We want to issue a small guide book of pictures that can be 
used to illustrate and enforce religious themes in various ways— 
a carefully selected and classified list, at once artistically fine and 
religiously suggestive. 

“We want to set up some mechanism for securing and then 
publishing a classified list of approved tunes for Sunday School 
and Church use, which can serve as a critical reference list for 
judging of the musical part of hymn books. 

“We want to consider whether a handbook of specimens of 
successful church building cannot be gathered that shall be a real 
manual for the aid of church committees and pastors, of course 
illustrated. 

“We want to collect matter and put it into published form 
regarding the religious sculpture that is now accessible in our large 
cities. Nothing like a general guide book of this sort has ever 
been attempted, but it would have great-value in calling attention 
to a neglected class of art works of decided educational value. 

“We want to do something special to arouse the Theological 
Seminaries to the imperative need of instruction and cultural op- 
portunities for their students in several artistic fields, notably 
music, architecture, literature, painting and sculpture.” 

As we look at it, the problem of future efficiency, not only 
for our department, but for the whole Association, centers in the 
ways and means of publication. Meetings have their value, espe- 
cially for inspirational purposes, but the conventions are too com- 
plex and distracting to signify much to individual departments. 
Yet we believe that the vigorous development of the departments 
is the key to the success of the Association as a whole. Religious 
education in the abstract or in some sweeping sense already ap- 
peals to a certain class, but most of these do not greatly need 
arousing or help. What is urgently needed is to reach by any 
means the attention and the enthusiasm of the far greater num- 
ber whose aptitudes are special and peculiar and by working upon 
their special interest to lead them on to wider and fuller sympa- 
thies and to build their energy into the total movement. 
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The Promotion of Religious Education by 
Means of State Organizations 


By FRANK H. BURT 


President Young Men’s Christian Association Institute and Training School, Chicago, Ill. 


The splendid ideals and scientific principles of religious edu- 
cation with which the past few years have been enriched, having 
been generally proclaimed by literature and by conventions, it 
now remains to apply them to the improvement of actual condi- 
tions in specific instances. This already has been undertaken in 
the organization of groups of those interested in the problems of 
religious education in different communities into what are known 
as local guilds. But the question arises whether it would not be 
possible to further promote the improvement of moral and relig- 
ious education by the formation of related organizations, each of 
which would have a single state as the definite field of its en- 
deavors. 

As to the wisdom of such organization, I would say, yes, 
without question. The experience of other organizations suffi- 
ciently similar to our own affords a basis of comparison; the 
general principles which must govern extension in any organi- 
zation, the magnitude and variety of interests involved, the di- 
versity of conditions in the midst of which the work must be 
done, the differences in personality of local leaders, and the va- 
riety of methods which must be employed combine to make it 
both desirable and necessary that the form of organization 
adopted shall provide for wide variation in method, large adap- 
tation to local conditions, for the largest possible differences of 
individuality in leadership and for the use of a large number of 
people. Wise state organization will help to secure these ends, 
and thus to hasten the attainment of our purpose. 

The form of organization to be adopted is a question more 
difficult of solution. Three possible forms suggest themselves. 
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The members of the Association within a given state may, upon 
call of parties authorized to issue such a call, meet in convention, 
and when assembled formulate plans and provide means for ex- 
tending the interests of the Association within the state. In such 
a plan the unit should perhaps be, not the individual member, 
but the individual members in a community associated in a guild 
or other form of local organization. The state convention thus 
becomes the medium by which the guilds shall voice their thought 
and direct action within the state. The state organization, per- 
fected at the state convention, becomes the agent of the local 
guilds of a state. A logical outcome of this form of state or- 
ganization is that the national convention shall be composed pri- 
marily of delegates from state organizations, and the national or- 
ganization, in dealing with individuals and organizations within 
a state, shall act through or in harmony with the action and poli- 
cies of the state organization. 

A second form of state organization is that in which the 
national convention is the voice of the individual members or 
guilds, and the national organization its primary agent. In this 
case the state organization most naturally takes the form of an 
executive committee or board appointed in or by the national 
convention or the national organization. Of course, in such a 
case the state committee, or board, should consist of members of 
the Association resident within the state. It should be consti- 
tuted as fully as possible in harmony with the desires of the mem- 
bers of the Association within the state. It becomes, however, 
practically an agent of the national body, appointed to carry into 
effect the actions and purposes of the national body, its respon- 
sibility being to this body rather than to the local guilds within 
the state. 

A third form or organization is that in which the individual 
members of the Association or the local guilds may create both 
state and national organizations, each being responsible directly 
to the local guilds and having no official relation to each other, 
other than that of comity. 

Illustrations of each of these forms of organization may be 
found. Each has its advantages and its disadvantages. It is for 
this body to determine which, if any, is best adapted to the pur- 
poses of the Religious Education Association. In view of all 
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considerations it would seem to me that the second form of or- 
ganization is best adapted to the conditions in which the Relig- 
ious Education Association now finds itself. Among the advan- 
tages pertaining to this form of organization may be mentioned: 

First. It will serve to keep the individual member and the 
local guild in direct relation with the national organization. 

Second. It will allow for the development of state organi- 
zations as opportunity and need require, and for such diversity in 
these organizations as is made necessary by existing circum- 
stances. 

Third. It will place the initiative in the matter of state or- 
ganizations where there is the greatest strength. that is, in the 
national body, rather than at the place of probably least initia- 
tive, the individual member or local guild. 

Fourth. It will at the same time allow for local initiative 
and provide for a large degree of local and state entity and re- 
sponsibility. 

Fifth. It will keep what is at the present time absolutely 
demanded—a strong influential center, composed of the leaders in 
the Association movement from all parts of the country. 

Sixth. It will best provide the necessary direction and assist- 
ance in the establishment of state organization. 

As a basis for discussion and possible action, I would sug- 
gest that the executive board be authorized to appoint state ex- 
ecutive committees or boards, each to consist of not less than five 
nor more than twenty-one members. Such appointment should 
be made only after conference with the representative members 
within the state and only when the board is satisfied that the time 
is ripe for state organization in that particular territory. The 
state director may well be made the chairman ex-officio of this 
board. It shall be the duty of this board to advance within its 
territory the purposes of the Association as defined in the con- 
stitution. With these purposes, and with such further limitation 
and direction as may be provided in a set of by-laws which 
should also be formulated by the executive board, each state 
board should be left largely to its own initiative so far as details 
of method and means are concerned. The expense of each state 
organization would naturally need to be provided by that organi- 
zation within its own territory. 











The Departments 


The Department of Teacher Training has planned its activi- 
ties with care and already some lines of work are under way. 
An investigation is being undertaken of what is now being done 
in the way of teacher training in the Theological Seminaries, spe- 
cial Normal Schools, general educational institutions and Inter-De- 
nominational Sunday School Associations, Correspondence Cours- 
es and Summer Assemblies. This is carried on by separate com- 
mittees; those on the work in Young Men’s Christian Associa- 
tions, Theological Seminaries, Denominational Sunday School 
Organizations, Inter-Denominational Sunday School Associations 
and Secular Institutions are already at work. An annotated 
Bibliography of Teacher Training is being prepared, the Rev. 
Carlton P. Mills, of Boston, serving as Chairman of the Com- 
mittee having this in hand. 

The Department of the Home suggests some of its interests 
on page 69. A special article on another phase of its work will 
appear in the next issue. 

The activities of the Department of Religious Art and Music 
are described by Professor Waldo S. Pratt on page 70. 

The Department of Christian Associations holds a conference 
at Indianapolis on June 4th, in connection with the International 
Conference of Young Men’s Christian Associations. 





The Biblical World for May has a valuable article by Richard 
Morse Hodge, D. D., on “Teaching as Determined by the Natural 
Development of Religious Motives,” this is one number in a series 
on The Sunday School Curriculum. In the same issue there is 
also a consideration of “Missionary Biography in the Sunday 
School” by Sophia Lyons Fahs. 


The first of a series of articles on “The Value of Psychology 
for the Minister,” by Professor George E. Dawson, appears in the 
May Homiletic Review. 

The American Journal of Theology has an article, by Edward 
Scribner Ames, Ph. D., on Theology from the Standpoint of 
Psychology, in the issue for April. 
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Organizing Popular Interest 


Let no person suppose that there is any decline in public in- 
terest in religious and moral education; on the contrary the con- 
viction as to its preeminent importance widens and deepens. Evi- 
dence of this is found particularly in the interest aroused by a 
number of local conferences held recently in Illinois, Iowa and 
Connecticut. Some of these meetings were attended by large 
numbers of representative people, including religious workers, 
college professors and students. The deepest concern was man- 
ifested as to the problems of religious education and the methods 
of meeting them. 

At Grinnell, Iowa, the interest led to the organization of a 
Local Guild which will, at present, attempt work in the depart- 
ments of Sunday Schools and Teacher Training, the latter look- 
ing especially to the assistance of the teachers of the voluntary 
Bible Classes conducted by the Christian Associations in Iowa 
College. 

As a matter of fact there are but few communities where it 
would not be possible to gather a group of a dozen people who 
are earnestly desirous of improving religious education through 
the agencies of the church, the Sunday School, the Christian As- 
sociation and the home. All that is needed is that some one should 
invite these people to meet together and begin to reap the benefits 
of discussion and mutual stimulus and inspiration. A local or- 
ganization for this purpose should not be of a formidable char- 
acter, but rather as simple and informal as possible. The office 
of the Association will cheerfully aid in promoting the work in this 
way by furnishing literature, suggesting plans, etc. 

The principles of religious education will be presented at a 
number of Summer Assemblies during this season. Leading think- 
ers and workers in religion and education have agreed to make ad- 
dresses on this theme wherever provision is made on the program 
for its consideration. Such arrangements have been perfected for 
several of the larger assemblies and there is a general demand 
indicative of widespread interest, for addresses at a great many 
summer Chautauquas and similar gatherings. This should af- 
ford magnificent opportunities for forming public opinion on these 
matters. 
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A State Association 


Several metings were held in Iowa in the middie of April, ad- 
dressed by Mr. Cope, looking to the formation of a state organiza- 
tion of the Association. The committee on organization, con- 
sisting of Arthur W. Fairbanks, Professor State University of 
Iowa, Iowa City; John D. Stoops, Professor Towa College, Grin- 
nell, and Alfred M. Haggard, Dean of the College of the Bible, 
Drake University, Des Moines, Iowa, has adopted a form of con- 
stitution. The organization will doubtless be perfected at a gath- 
ering to be held in connection with some other convention and 
attended by a representative body of those who are interested. 
All members of the Association resident in Iowa should place 
themselves in communication with this committee. 

The proposed constitution states that the purpose of the state 
organization is “to promote religous and moral education in Iowa 
according to the spirit and methods of the Religious Education 
Association, and in full co-operation therewith.” It also sets 
forth the possible activities of the organization as follows: Hold- 
ing an annual convention at a time and place selected by the Ex- 
ecutive Committee; conferences of persons interested in re- 
ligious and moral education at as many different points as pos- 
sible ; securing the presentation of the principles and plans of the 
Religious Education Association at suitable gatherings of other 
bodies; promoting religious and moral education through the 
press, the pulpit and other agencies; by the organization of local 
guilds of the R. E. A.; endeavors to secure active members in the 
Association; investigation and promotion of particular depart- 
ments of work, selected from the seventeen into which the work 
of the General Association is divided, the work of these depart- 
ments to be presented at the annual meetings. 

In any state where individuals or guilds are actively inter- 
ested in the purposes of the Association, the organization of a 
state branch would be a means of materially advancing the work 
and disseminating the principles for which it stands. 
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